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war things got so bad that lie had to contem-
plate breaking up his home. " They shan't
starve me/J he said to his wife one day3 " even
if I have to send you all to Criccieth and live
in a garret myself/' Peace happily came before
this event; but at every turn in the struggle
he had to look ruin in the face. His boy Richard1
had such a bad time at school in London that
they found it necessary to transfer him to Port-
ma doc County School when the facts were drawn
from the reticent boy.
Throughout these troubles he was as con-
siderate of those around him as he was regard-
less of his own interests. Mr. Arthur Rhys
Roberts, his partner in the city firm, has always
given to Mr. Lloyd George his devotion and
loyalty; but he is the first to claim, that Mr.
Lloyd George has earned it. At the most
critical moment of the straggle, when threatening
notices were coming with every post,, old clients
vanishing like melting snow, and companies
discarding their services, Mr. Lloyd George
came to Mr. Roberts. " What are your views ? "
lie said to him. ee I don't mind smashing up my
own business, but I have my qualms about
injuring you. Tell me what I shall do to pro-
tect you/' Mr. Roberts, feeling that Mr. Lloyd
George was risking everything, refused to claim
any immunity ; but these simple touches of con-
sideration explain the devotion which Mr,
Lloyd George has so often inspired in those who
have worked for Mm.
1 Now (1920) Major Richard Lloyd George.    Both Mr. Lloyd
George's sons fought in the war, and both became majors.